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INTRODUCTION 



The Hungarian Ethnic Heritage Study of Pittsburgh is , 
pleasedto present aseries of ten educational curriculum kits 
concerning the history, culture and current community hfg of 
Hungarians in Greater Pittsburgh 

The purpose of this series is to provide an easily under- 
standable guide to the .Hungarian ethnic community mv t 
Greater Pittsburgh The ten curriculum kits can be'read and 
understood by the interested student, teachei, and general 
reader No special training in Hungarian studies is pre- 
sumed 

The format of curriculum kits was chosen for several 
reasons By treating specific topics separately, we wished tq 
present to the reader, student andjeacher a comprehensive 
view of a well-defined topic. For example, the. reader in- 
terested in.current ethnic^ife will find most of that information 
in kits 3 and 4. concerned with "Histonc-Huncjanan Places" 

-and tt&nganan Community Life.* respectively. On the other 
hand, the histoncally-inclmedireadel' will ftirn ?okftc2 t "Hun-" 
garian Immigrants, in Greater Pittsburgh, 1 880- 1 ! 9§0. M A- 
nother'practical consideration was that teachers should be 
able 'to use each kit as a basic information source, reading 
material, and teaching guide on a' specific topic Those 
interested in several topics will probably review all kits and 
consult additional sources listed in each of them. 

i The titles of the ten curriculum kits are: 

1 Children's Hungarian Heritage v 

2 Hungarian Immigrants in Greater Pittsburgh. 1880- 
1 980 

x 3 Guide to Historic Hungarian Places in Greater Pitts- 
burgh * * 
k 4. Hungarian Cpmmunity Life in Greater Pittsburgh * 
5. Hungarian Folk Traditions Revisited 

6 Hungarian Folk Arts and Crafts 

7 Survey of Hungary: Past and ^Present 

8 Hungarian Historical Sources and Collections in Greater 
Pittsburgh * 9 

9 Bibliographical Guide to Hungarian-American Sources , 
tO Teaching Guide for Hungarian Curriculum Kits 

These curriculum kits respond to the special rfe ed of the 
classroom teacher tor relevant materials and a teaching — 
3* tfr le to Hungarian ethnic studies The first seven kits 



introduce sejected subject areas, while kits 8-10 provide 

>3uidelines,for cesearch'and teaching. 

Ancther feature of our §ludy is that it makes*available an 
extraordinary amount of primary source material relating to 
the history o&the Pittsburgh Hungarian community In the 
course of o(jr research, we have identified and evaluated 
historical resources" preserved in 13 libraries, 25 church 
collections and 24 organizational archives, ©mounting to a' 
total of 62 separate documentary collections All major 
holdings in eaq,h collection are identified, evaluated, and 
annotated for the benefit of the prospective student and 
scholar in kit 8 To illustrate the potential vaiOe of these 
resources, we have used them liberally in our narrative. 

This publication i$ not. intended &s the final word on 
Hungarians m Pittsburgh, but the first major step leading to 
the discovery and better understanding of the Hungarian 
heritage Our primary task was to prepare an inventory of 
documentary resources, to present selected aspects of the 
Hungarian heritage, and to desigr> guKjelines for classroom 
teaching We hrop& that the results of our work will encourage * 
students, teachers, and sch^laxs to explore the Hungarian 
herbage We. welcome such explorations and are prepared to 
provide assistance if requested. ' * 

We extend our sincere appVeci^tion to alkpersons and 
organizations who supported this undertaking. We ack- 
nowtedge'the financial assistance provided to us by the 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Program of 'the United States De ; 
partmeVit- ofEducation, which made our study possible. We 
express our special thanks to thp Pittsburgh Hungarian 
community to all churches and synagogues, fraternal, social, 
and cultural organizations, as welLas individuals who re- 
sponded so generously to our requests We wish to extend 

^our appreciation to our-Advisory Council, representing both 
Hungarian organisations and ethnic studies specialists. We 
apprecrate also the support received from our organizational 
sponsor, the American Hungarian Educators' Associatm. 

finally, as project director I wish to take ttiis opportunity to. 
comraend t]ie outstanding cooperation, dedication, and 3us- 

'tamed performance, often under tryiQg circumstances, of all 
study participants, and especially of their, families, whose 
patience, sacrifices, and sense of humor made the cotri- 
plertion of this study possible; 
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PREFACE 

This isa historical Survey of theGreaterPittsburgh Hungarian 
community Alrrfbst a century ago- Hungarian immigrants 
established their small communities in Oakland. Hazelwood, 
McKeesport, Homestead and other places Frpm these be- 
ginnings ar.ose those Hungarian churches, fratq^nal associa- 
tes, and organizations which make'up today s Hungarian 
community life in Pittsburgh But many other aspects of the 
past century are also of great interest For example, the 
preservation of Hungarian cultural traditions in the Hungar- 
ian family and by participation in ethnic church and school 
activities is cjktajnly an important achievement The social 
and economy position of Hungarians Underwent a very 
substantial change since the early years of this century This 
change carl be observed within one family in just one or two 
generations In fact, fhe Hungarian community as a whole 
had changed in many respects and is even now changing An 
explanation and documentation of these historical develop- 
ments is one of* the main purposes of this historical survey 
' ^But there is another reason why such a study is indispen- 
sable for understanding the Hungarian and other European 
immigrant experiences, This is really the-story of peopje who 
decided at some point in their Jiv^es to leave their native land, 
tQ emigrate to a strange, faraway, "unknown land called 
America, and who struggled rather persistently to achieve for 
their children and families a life of hope and happiness It is 
remarkable that the great majority attained these goals, often 
under the most adverse circumstances Butihey did more 
They also created, on their own 'initiative and ^witb their 
meager resources, close-knLt communities to meet their 
deep needs for human fellowshipand to preserve that^sense 
of fellowship for their descendants The Hungarian and other 
ethnic communities of today have inherited ^rom their immi- 
grant parents a deep-felt desiFe for fellowship and commun- 
ity life One expression of that inheritance is t-he preservation 
o( the ethnic cultural heritage in the form of language, folk 
dance, song, and festivals Trie appreciation of that cultural 
heritage takes on special meaning if we understand it as 

. intimately related to the immigrant s need for fellowship and 
brotherhood y 

This historical summary prbvides then a guideline to the 
diversified activities and achievements of the Hungarian 

immunity in the past century As far as possible, wfe 



considered all .significant phases of Hungarian life We.- 
utilized original historical sources in preparing our narrative 
Contemporary documents and photographs seek to bring 
alive events and experiences of the past We made special 
efforfs to illustrate the present status of the' Hungarian 
community by specific events, places and persorfe" We 
conducted personal interviews with prominent Hungarians 
reflecting the personal viewpoint^ and the special contnbu- , 
tioris of recognized leaders in the Pittsburgh** Hungarian 
community. ' * ' * 

Thebegmmngs of Hungarian immigrant life in Pittsburgh can 
be traced back to the decacle of the 1 880 s The numbe* and 
identity of the first settlers is not recorded in detail, but we do 
know of prominent immigrants, their activities and immigrant 
organizations 

An early immigrant from Hungary was Jozsef Roth, who is" 
- considered a founder of the McKeesport Jewish community 
He arrived in McKeesport in 18727opened a general store 
there, and later founded a bank with Henry Friedman Janos 
Kato arrived in - 1 886, held several industrial jobs, then 
opened a butcher shop in Duquesne Jozsef Bereznay 
acquired a grocery store in Pittsburgh and operated a 
restaurant in Clairton. Jakab Klein owned banks in Duquesne 
and Homestead, 

The first Hungarian Jewish congregation was Poale ZedecK 
founded in 1881, followed by the McKeesport congregation, 
Gemulas Chesed Anshe Ungarn, established in 1886 The 
First Hungarian Reformed Church was organized in 1890 
Hungarian Roman and Greek Catholics joined in the Holy 
Mary Roman and Greek Catholic Sick Benefit Society of 
McKeesport in 1896 



j ROTH JOZSEF ES FIA j 

| • BANKHAZA \ 

\ 401 JtXOMt >INHI MiKHSI'ORI \*\ 
j I ; 

Illustration 1 Advertisement (1910) of the bank operated by Jozsef Rottrtn 
McKeesport^n&frUsburgb 
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'1. Emigrants from HurfgaryancTtheir Background. 

Who were these Hungarians 9 Why did they come to Pittsburgh 
at this particular time 7 . What did they contribute to the« 
.development of Pittsburgh 7 Theseare some of the questions 
this booklet and its companion volumes will seek to anawer 
People frojn Western Europe had been emigrating to the 
'United States since 1 in great nunr?kers Hungarians, on 
the other hand, started to emigrate to the New World only 
around 1880 The~reasons for tr)is can be found in the 
economic and social developm'entof Hungary The Hungarian 
Revolution of 184*8. while resulting in major.sociai achieve- 
ments, farled to establish Hungarian autqnofn^ or indepen- 
dence fronj Austria Its military defeat led to the emigration of 

s °s^CeraJ hundred Hungahan'army off.icers to America Many' 
seroedjn the Civil War aS officers and enlisted men Yet no 

• significant emigration followed the Hungarian .Revolution 
When large scaje emigration began around 1880: it waj 
caused; by the impacts of industrialization and the mechani- 
zation of agriculture As agricultural operations were mechan- 
ized and large estates produced more at less cost, the 
peasant owners of very small plofe could not o££rate at a 

- p/ofit Marvy&ere forced to sell their land and to obtain work 



Ivan Janos =f impoflaltaru uzlete j .. j M ^ Y B ™^ N *X , r ,. 
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illustration 2 Advertisement} 1910} of the saloon and hotel ofJozsef Berez- 
* nay-*n Clairton. and of tpe general store of Janos Ivan in Johns- 
town ' t 
on large estates Industrialization destroyed handicraft occu- 
pations which had-Jopmerly provided supplementary sources 
of employment As these .traditional sources pf livelihood 
declined, more and more agricultural workers and peasants 
considered migration to European countries and to America 
as an alternative • »• 

..The year 1880 can be seen as the start of a growing 
emigration" to America. Prior to that year, an average of 1 ,000 
persons per year had emigrated In the 1 880>s the annual 
average increased to 1 5,000. in the 1 890 s to 30,000. and in 

\ / 

. . . • 10 
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the 1900 s to 100.000 .From 1870 to 1913, over 2 million 
persons emigrated from Hungary, aboqt 80 per cent of them 
in the period after 1900 * - 

The decision io emigrate was influenced by the economic 
conditions of Hungary, but as emigration became more 
widespread another important influence*t5ecame<deasive 
This was the very effective influence of successful emigrants 
,who did much to persuade relatives, friends, villagers to 
follow their example Through personal letters serrt home, 
which were usually read aloud to family and frierfSs, emigrants 
gave^an idealised picture of hfe\^merica The savings sent 
home also maJe a strong impression dut the most influential 
impact was. a visit home by the emigrant himself. He was 
received in the village as a famous Rerson ancl as^such, he 
dramatized his successes in the Nq^y World Wherj-he did" 
return to America he us.ually took several relatives or friends 
with him On arrival ir the United States, he assisted them in 
obtaining lodging, a job, and gave them friendly advice on 
American life Ig this manner an extensive kinship network 
developed between Hungarian emigrants and their families 
back^ome This network made it possible for youqg men to 
leaveNheir village in Hungary and to, enter an already 
establisrfad Hungarian community in American industrial 
centers.* * * 0 

Most of the e^rly emigrants from Hungary came from the 
northeastern cou^rUss. particularly Saros and Zemplen From 
here, news about thbsAmencan experiences of emigrants 
spread to adjacent area&s§o that by 1900 many emigrants 
coming to Pittsburgh hailefcK(rom trie nearby counties of 
Abauj-Torna. Szepes, Szabolc^/Ss^tmar, Ber^g.and Uncj. But 
even in later years th'e substantiaNqajonty of those who 
emigrated were natives of these northeastern Hungarian 
regions The reason for Jhfs is principally\bat this region of 
Hungary was probablythe most disadvantaged in itseconcjrViic 
development £nd accessibility to new indusmal centers 

The people who-emigrated from the Hungarian northeast, 
included several ethnic groups and religious denominations 
First to emigrate'Vere Stovaks and Jews from Scfro's and ■ 
Zemplen counties. Only in tF)e mid-1 88ti's%did 'Hungarians 
and Ruthenian&emigrate in greater numbers This pattern of % 
emigration played an important role*in # the settlement ot 
Hungarians in America By* the time Hungarians arrived, 
Slrwak immigrants were'well established and had well-organ- 



Aied rejigious congregations As a result, Hungarians joined 
these congregations, but eventually national rivalries led to 
\the establishment of separate Hungarian ohurch orgam-' % , 
\ /atjbjq^^ * ( 

The early emigrants included Roman Catholrcs. Greek . 
Catholics, Lutherans. Reformed. Greek Orthodox, and Jeyvs~ 
Hungarians were predominantly Roman and Gr^g^ Catholics m 
Reformed, and Lutherans The'majonty of all ethnic groups 
and r eligions were agricultural workers Only about 16 per 
cenfof the emigrants were of non-agricultural background. . . 
consisting of industrial workers, merchants, artisans, and 

miners ■ . - — 

- * * 

Emigration from Hungary. 1Q70 - 1970 

* * 

The following chart shows tfie estimated number of emigrants 
* of Hungarian ethnic origin who emigrated from t'heir homeland ' 
in specific periods since 1870. 

Period Total Number Hungarian Emigrants 

of . . of Hungarians % to the 

Emigration t ' H^j^ra^ng^ % (United States " • 

"1870- 1914* 639,541 * 556,439 ? 

* I92l'-1941 ' 150,000 ' * 25,000 
1945-1970 ; 300.000 > * 67,869 ' ' 
1£70~f970 1.089,541 64a308 ' 

'* * ' .* "'' W • 

* 2. Earf} Hungarian Immigrant^Sertlements m PrttsbJ^h 

* and thte Monongahela yalley 

- " . * * . »- r 

Hungarian immigrants.settled m Pittsburgh-according to very 
definite patterns They usually settled near their prospective 

^la^^of employment Thay also fepdec^to form small " 
Ws^enTiarcommunitie^ on the basis of Hungarian .ethnic^ 
religious, and even regional attachments As these settle- > 
ments developed, each established relfgious congregations/ 
fraterVial societies, schools, cultural associations But the 
.ong term stabiijty*of thesa^ettlements depended onpneaM 

> important factor the jobs available* The ebb and flowjof the 
early immigrant settlements are generally explained t^y the 
frequent shifts in employment opportunities, especially in the 
ro^i mining areas * 9 ^ 
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Illustration 3 Hungary before 1 92C Shaded areas indicate teg^ns with highest 

proportions of emigration to 1914 
Illustration 4 Map of Greater Pittsburgh Area with Designations of Early 
Hungarian Immigrant Communities 

We Can point tp^ two mam oentete of, early Hungarian 
settlement Hazelwood and McKeesport. Both became im- 
portant immigrant centers In the sense that, they provided 
substantial employment opportunities and became centers 
of Hungarian religious, social, and cultural life. There devel- 
oped of course many other Hungarian group settlements in 
Greater Pittsburgh, many of them qujte substantial for a time. . 
But from the perspective of long-range development, Hazel- 
wood and McKeesport proved to be the moat significant 
centers of immigrant life. 

Hungarians were well established in Hazelwood .by 1900. 
Originally they had settled along Bates Street in Oakland and 
spread to an area know as "Scotch. Bottom/ 1 From there th^^ 
moved to the central areas of Hazelwood. Their mam placid 
of employment were the Jones and Laughlm SteeLCompany 
plants and the Glenwood railroad and machine shops. As the 
Hungarian qbmmunity expanded, many Hungaoan-gwned 
businesses were-estabhshed along Second Avenue, providing 
another employment opportunity. 

Thesecond important centerof Hungarian settlement was 
McKeesport, comparable in many respects to Hazelwood. - 
The National Tube Company was4he mam source of employ- 
ment for Hungarians. As the H ungarian commurtity developed, 
numerous Hungarian businesses sprang up. Equally signifi- 
cant was the evolufTon of McKeesport into a regional center 
for Hungarians in the Monongahefa Valley. Since many of the 
smaller Hungarian communities in Elizabeth, Monongahela, 
q ora, Monessen, Cteisytown, and Brownsville were too 
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small and transitory to form permanent settlements, they 
fcoked to McKeesport as the center of their religious, social 
and cultural life Subsequently, as employment in the mining 
towns'diminished, many # immigrants settled in McKeesoort 
permanently. 

Within AHeghen^County. twootherHunganan settlements 
were important Homestead and Duquesne Immigrants 
we/e attracted to both places by the United States Steel 
plants Those who settled in these two industrial towns were 
predominantly of the Greek Catholic and Reformed faiths 
Also interesting £ the concentration of immigrants from two 
Hungarian regions. JncJ andZemplen counties, in Homestead 
and Duquesne 

Among the smaller settlements outside Allegheny County, 
several stand out Eleven Hungarian immigrants formed the 
core of a settlement in the Georgetown section of Leechburg 
.Their employer was the West Leechburg Steel Company, 
forerunnerof the Allegheny Ludlum Corporation Johnstown 
was another significant Hungarian immigrant center Bethle- 
hem Steel Company provided the main employment ojpor- 
tunity there, whilethe nearby mines, especially inVinttfYidale. 
Nanty GI& and Wmdber, attracted additional newcomers. 
Joh nstown became a regional center of H unganan immigrants 
employed in the mines and the town itself Daisytown as welb 
as ConnellsvfHe and Uniontown became transitory centers 
for miners employed in the Monongahela Valley and West * 
Virginia mining areas - , ^ 

3. Hungarian Immigrant Life. 1 900-1 940 * * 

A cohesive Hungarian American immigrant community was ^ 
gradually established in the first four decades of the twentieth 
century The early immigrant settlements fQrmed the founda- 
tions of that community Gradually-most immigrants gave up 
their original dreamb of returning to the homeland Their 
primary concern continued to be employment and making 
ends meet But they also became aware of the need to adjust 
to their American environment Yet. they sought to retain the 
native customs, traditions, values they brought with -them 
from their native land The for/nation of a Hungarian American 
community involved then an increasing relationship with 
.American society, but in such a way that' many Hungarian 
traditions were preserved and adapted to American social 

"our significant aspects of Hungarian community life sug- 

2-2 



gest the aspir&ions, difficulties, and successes of the early 
immigrants. Selected documents obtained in the course of- 
our studies will be used to illustrate these particular i^sugs. 

Employment and Economic Conditions 

Employment and conditions of work were quite obviously, 
one- of the most important concerns of tftSimmigrant In the 
^early days, the immigrant obtained employment as unskilled 
worker in manufacturing plants and mines of the Pittsburgh 
region One of the most senqus ; problems faced by the 
immigrant worker was unemployment. When long periods of 
work stoppages occurred, his hopes for' saving funds to take 
back- to the homeland were suddenly shattered The savings 
accumulated had to be spent for bare necessities, Spme 
returned home temporarily. Others stayed, hoping for the 
resumption of work. These immigrant hopes and fears are 
well expressed in a report on Hungarian immigrants in 
McKeesport. published in the Hungarian Cathohcxweekly, 
Magyar Zaszlo. in 1 908, a year of economic crisis andserious 
unemployment Following are excerpts from that document 
I am visiting the boarding house of Karoly Farkas in 
McKeesport t 

All boarders are at home. The machines are silent, the 
smokestacks idle, and only a few men are busy at the tube 
plant 

Uncle ZsiroS tells us his stpry. • % 

I have had nd work for 10 months. 

Before the work stoppage we were well off A^good worker 
was able to make 5-6 dollars a day in a Pittsburgh mine The ( 
mines produced tons of coal, thousands of workers were 
busy, and there were still many empty coal cars There was 
always good cheer and happy singing among Hungarians 

McKeesport, Honrfestead and the other Hungarian places 
were satisfied. But now'? Hundreds of thousands of workers 
are willing to work, but they have nothing to do Four fifths of 
the work f&rce at the Carnegie plants were laid off In Butler, 
9,000 men are jobless, among them several thousand Hun- 
garians. « 

Only God knows how we survived the winter The.pastors 
did much to save us from starvation Many received free food. 
. and lodging. Some returned to the homeland Bpt Hungary is 
far away and the trip very expensive. Most of uS stayed on, 
O ng for better timers. - • ... 

1 er . ' 
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Illustrative 5 P)e authentic list of the Hungarian victims of the terrible mine 
^accident at Cheswtck PA 

Charter 

of Verhovay Aid Association 

* — ,. ' 
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Iht purr«'*<^ *f"l '/Is-x.'^ oi Kud A»«<^'jtion ai" r*n»-r<i jI, to t^*»r m*rfh«n v>z . t 
Jt»ttr> 4 K. , t>r„ iniju(i.,r> pi. nif l*n»fit» tu thf *>\a Jiin»»al Lcncfitt hi c^«« of d'»'h 

.d9fUti*<i> ti C Of nrr-J >Pd fvf/ Otlrt.r 3<t *rsd t^lfj p»'t».niftf tp i«*Kf*t IwfxfKlil 



orXinrz^ti" 
•f l!*< 



. d k«> ut<i m t>i» 1 'i* of the » < ofpnution is to tr«n»*Ctoi is th«» BofWifh 



J Trt.i f xrj.ir^ti'^ i, t>> »v>t p»r;*tutll> * q ^ ' - 

* & T*>» rj«n»* und r- if'^'v***! the »yl s<nl>»-r. a* follow* 

A 

Name tV^MfiKf 

Krl it tVrirrr Hvfcton, Pa. 

J'tbn Nimct^i Hu'rt'ifl Pa. 

^>f» i:u?€l> Hj'Wtrtn. P^ - 

C*.»%- ChC*U!s , Hup*viir«. Pa. * 

MirhA-l Pli.-nW.,* Ml PlfMunt Pa. 

M.n EcH*..^r Jft PI#v»nt, J'*. 

J„. C ^ W „t< ^ Wt PfcMAM. P» 

^ illustration 6 Original charter ol the Verhovay Aid Association 1886 
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Yet we ha*e accomplished; njucji America gav& us the 
opportunity to'work Our strength, mind, and will enabled us to 
succeed in .the new worltf We came as peasants, but we 
mastered the most difficult industrial jtibs. After a period of 
learning, we advanced to higher industrial jobs. Our progress 
demonstrates that we can perform well in the American 
industrial world We are proud of ourachievements'Hungarian 
workers produce bathtubs in Zeli^nopte, freight-cars in But- 
ler, and pipes in McKeesport. And only a Short time ago we 
arrived as unschooled peasant^ and shepherds" 

Another very important problem to the immigrant was the 
frequency of industrial accidents They occurred especially in 
steel plants and the mines. Those reported in Pittsburgh steel 
plants involved explosions^ resuming in death or injury to a 
small number of workers. An exception was the major acci- 
dent in 1907i at the Jones and Laughliri Steel Plant on 
Second Aveue, resulting in the death of 40 workers, of whom 
one was Hungarian Single mine accidents, on the other 
hand, claimed the lives of quite a large number of workers, 
many of thejji immigrants. One of'the most tragic was the 
mine accident of Cheswick, resulting in the death of 58 
HungananAip 1904 The terrible accident oM907 near Van 
Meter resulted in the death of 1 10 Hungarians. ' 
# HlustrationYns a contemporaryflocument listing the name, 
age, religion, nqantal status, and Hungarian places of origin of 
those who died in the mine accident at Cheswick in 1 904. The 
document js entitled. "The'authentic list of the Hungarian 
victims of the terrible mine accident at Cheswick, PA" 

These tragic events showed the need for the provision-of 
accident, death, and illness benefits to Hungarian immigrants 
They also illustrated the low esteem of Hungarian and other 
immigrant workers in American society and contributed to a 
growing desire in the Hungarian community to improve their 
economic and social position These trends are illustrated in 
the following commentary of Reverend Kalman Kovacs, 
pastor of St. Stephen s Roman Catholic Church of McKees- 
port* . * 

Probably the greatest tragedy in the history of Hungarian 
immigrants was the mining disaster of Naomi and Dar The 
first accident, near Fayette City, resulted in the death of 24 
Hungarians. The second one, near Van Meter, claimecLthe 
lives of 110 Hungarian miners. 

Another recent accident illustrates the predicament of the 
D <j* arian immigrant. Fourteen Hungarians died because 

lAiffl - -i. / , 
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their platform collapsed beneaih them The workers had 
questioned the ^safety of the platform, but their foreman 
ordered them to use it any way, adding the following comment 
Never mind 1 There are many more Hungarians that will 
replace you*" --• 

In all these accidents, the orphans and widows of tlue 
deceased breadwinner receive no compensation Since the 
families of immigrants are not' considered residents of this 
country, they have no legal claims for compensation 

•JThe factsfcre that the Hungarian immigrant is engaged in a 
terrible struggle for existence He contributes very hard and 
strenuous work for every penny he earns In return, .the least 
he should expect is respect and consideration for his family 
members in case of his death ' 

Hunga/ian^Community Organizations 

Next to the need for employment, an equally essential need 
of the Hungarian immigrant was that for fellowship, security, 
and communrty life Initially, as demonstrated by serious 
industrial accidents, the need for caring for the injured worker 
and in case of death for his family arose Without the 
traditional social structure to depend on. a substitute com- 
munity environment had.to be created. It was for this reason 
that the earliest organizations among the Hungarians — . 
indeed among many other ethnic groups — were the frater- 
nal benefit associations, which would i/isure some financial 
Security in case of death or illness These early, and often 
shortlived Hungarian benefit societies bore such, names 
as Beia IV Independent Benefit Society of McKeesport 
i after a medieval Hungarian King). First Hungarian Mens 
Benefit Society of Braddock. The Pittsburgh a[nd Vicinity 
Reformed Benefit and Churth Society, and the First Hun- 
garian Miners ^ Benefit Society of Scalp Level 

The two most important of these fraternal benefit societies v 
in Western Pennsylvania were the Verhovay Fraternal In- 
surance" Association and the Workingmen s Sick and Benev 
oient Federation, both of which maintained their headquarters 
in Pittsburgh from 1926 and 1908 respectively., 

The Verhovay Association, which still exists in a much- 
developed form as the William Penh Fraternal Association, 
0 has its roots in Pennsylvania In 1886 a .small group of 
Hunganansjn Hazleton decided to forrti an organization 
a * A 'hich would aid fellow Hungarians Legend has it that 



thirteen men contributed a dollar each to form the basis for 
this benefit society. In any case, it was a small core which 
begart and maintained t t he organization in the initial decades 
of its 0 existence. -. 

During the 1 920s and the 1 930s this organization was able 
to merge with other societies and thus grew spectacularly. 
World War I had meant that many of the immigrants became 
permanently separatedfrom theirhomeland Although some 
did return to Hungary after 1918, most stayed and resolved to 
make. the United States their permanent homeland As a 
result, an ethnic organization could more easily set out to 
expand andfornxa national network. TheVerhdvay leadership 
modernized its organization and began to operate on a more 
businesslike level. Among the early local benefit societies, 
- jnostdisappearedjaaxeia_tLveJy_sA^^ 
business practice and experience were lacking The Verhovay 
Fraternal Insurance Association moved its headquarters to 
Pittsburgh in 1926 and has continued to function as the 
largest Hungarian fraternal in the United States In addition to 
offering various insurance benefits to its members, the 
VerhovSy organization also provided cultural activities and 
fellowship for its members. During the 1 920s and the 1 930s 
the leadership promoted knowledge of Hungarian culture 
and language. It published) the first ABC book for local 
Hungarian schools. Many of the branches of the Verhovay 
Association had their own building where the membership 
couldJkAtheir meetings and have other social get-togethers. 

To rfveCTthe religious needs of Hungarians in the Western 
Pennsylvania area, a network of Hungarian ethnic churches 
of various denominations were established, fey the 1890s 
there were a sufficient number 9* Hungarian immigrants in 
the area to Anable them to think about creating a permanent 
home for practicing their particular religious beliefs 

Hungarian congregations»were organized by the Reformed. 
Roman Catholics. Byzantine (Satholics, Baptists, Jews, and 
Lutherans. Throughout the years, somfc fifty Hungarian chur- 
ches served their ethnic congregations in the greater Pitts 
burgh area Some in outlying areas have since ceased'to 
exist or have become totally Americanized, but even tpday 
some twenty of them continue to serve the Hungarians, and 
to preserve a portion of that hentag'e which the member^ 
forefathers brought to the United States ahjjl Western Penn- 
sylvania around the turn of the century 

"O founding of these congregations was the work largely 
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Illustration 7 Charier of the First Hungarian and Slovak Evangelical and 
Reformed St Paul Church. 1890 ' / 

Illustration 8 The First Hungarian Reformed Church, chartered in 1890 built in 
* _ Hazelwood tn 1 904 

Illustration 9 St Stephen s Roman Catholic Church. McKeesport. in 1914 

Illustration 10 Transfiguration of Our Lord Byzantine Rtte Catholic Church 
McKeesport Q 

of that, first generation which became separated from it$ 
homeland and needed to reestablish a community which 
they had left behind in the Old country. Part of that community 
was formed by the security provided by the benefit societies 
9 ^ntioned earlier, but these largely agrarian Hungarian 



immigrants also had a religious need That could best be met 
by the establishment of their own churches, where they could 
hear the Word of God in their own language, practice their 
traditional religious customs, an£ associat^with fellow coun- 
trymen The church therefore served both a religious and a 
social need The^stor was an impocjant member of the 
community In the initial years, the pastors who came from 
4 Hungary' were strong-willed! active, energetic individuals 
who -united the local Hungarian community, established a 
permanent house^of worship, and sustained a sense of 
community for succeeding immigrant generations 
v The first Hungarian church established in the Pittsburgh' 
arfea was the First Hungarian Reformed CHljrch. originally 
known as the First Hungarian and Slovak Evangelical and 

Reformed St Paul Church The congregatioawas organized 
in 1891 The following year they erected the first Hungarian 
Reformed Church in* "the United States The home of this 
congregation was on Bates Street from 1 892 to 1 904, when 
the present .stone church on Johnston Avenue in HazeJwood 
was built It was from this core that other Reformed churches 
were begun throughout ttye Monongahela Valley and Western 
Pennsylvania Homestead, Johnstown, Munhall, MqKeesport, 
Springdale. Brownsville, Duquesne. Daisytown, and Rankin 
alidad established Hungarian Reformed congregations be- 
fore 1 920 and continue to serve Hungarian congregations to 
this day 

The Roman Catinolicsf of Hungarian descent founded their 
first ch urch in the Pittsburgh area in McKeesport and called it 
SHStephen s At the time of its dedication in 1901. this was 
the third Hungarian Roman Catholic church to be constructed 
in the Untied States The church continues to serve alargely 
Hungarian congregation at its location on Beacon Avenue 
The silver 'jubilee celebrations of the church in 1924 are- 
preserved on a rare film showing the procession in McKees- 
port tr> which all local and nearby Hungarian clubs participated 

Roman CalholiC Hungarians in Pittsburgh began toorganize 
their own congregation before the First World War In 1919 
they were finally able to begin the construction &i their own 
church, St Ann s, in Hazelwood on Chatsworth Avenue 

Three Hungarian Byzantine Rite Catholic churches were 
established in the Pittsburgh area. The first was St.^Elias 
founded in 1 905 As customary, a sick and benefit society had • 
3stabhshed earlier and served as the core for organizing 
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the congregatibnand then a church.McKeesport Hungarians 
also established their own church fft 1 9 1 6, the Transfiaiirtftfbfi.. . 
of Our Lord Church on Sixth Street. In Duquesne Hungarians" * 
also established a congregation, served until 1 952. b^ the T: 
prieist from McKeesport * " ' , 

The only Lutheran congregation"in-WesteraPennsylyfi^i. 
was formed ' in Hazelwood in the '.1920S in 1925 tnes£: 
dedicated their church building on Hazelwood Avenue, Thq^ 
congregation wasdisbanded in 1 978,'but the church building ^ 
continues to stand, serving another congregation jn the 
neighborhood 

None of the Hungarian Baptist churches survived beyond * 
the 1 95Qs. The congregations in McKeesport and Homestead „ * 
were small, and the Hungarian Baptists graduallyjomed 
American churches. 

Jews from Hungary were among the first Hungarians to 
settle in the Pittsburgh area. In the summer of 1881, the 
Orthodox doftgregation PoaleZ£deck' was founded by 15 
Jewish immigrants from Hungary In "1 885 the»congregation . 
purchased a buildmg on Federal Street, now the location of ^ 
the Civic Arena In 1929 the Poale Zedeck Synagogue in 
Squirrel Hill was dedicated and serves to the present day the 
Orthgdox Jewish community, many of them of Hungarian 
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Illustration 11 Gemilas Chesed Synagogue. Third Avenue, McKeesport. 
Illustration 12 Poale Zedeck Synagogue on Shady Avenue. Squirrel Hill 



Illustration 13 Sisters of the Divine Redeemer , » 

Jewish descent. I* 1886, Hungarian Jewish immigrants 
founded Gemilas Chesed Congregation m McKeesport In 
1891, the congregation purchased a permanent place of 
worship on Third Avenue. Over the years," leaders oHhe 
congregation included several prominent Jews of Hungarian 
descent, including Morris Farkas and Atefiar Pollak In 1 963, 
the congregation dedicated its pre9ept synagogue, located 
in White Oak 

^Although the churches and thpir associated societies 
served both religious and social needs, the Hungarians felso 
established secular clubs to round out their community life 
They formed cultural, musical and social organizations These 
„ organizations served as social clubs vyhere the members 
enjoyed each other s company and could speak'their native 
tongue. Also, there wa§ ari attempt to meet specific cultural, 
musical, civic and educational needs of the Hungarian com 
munity. * 

The First Magyar Self-Culture Society of Homestead, es- 
tablished in \909, incorporated educational and cultural 
aims' into its by-laws. * • 
The Hungarian Independent Smgindj Society of Allegheny, 
0 established in 1916, was less patriotic and more political in 
orientation, fts purpose was in part to instill in the workers 
socialist ideals and to encourage enthusiasm by singing the 
inspiring songs of the international workers' movement 
The Hungarian SocialClubof McKeesport, although desig 
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nated as a purely social club in its 1 91 2 charter, had originally 
beeniormed to foster active Support of the efforts in Hungary 
to introduce secret and universal franchise Members, although % 
not obligated to. could contribute an additional dollar to their 
dues and designate.it as a contribution to be sent to Hungary . 
to aid the suffrage/eform 

.Thepresent American HungananSocial Clubof Hazelwdod 
. originally was established for civic purposes Chartered in 
1917 in the micJst' of the First World War. one of the aims of 
the club was the promotion of qood citizenship 

The 1 920s and the 1 930s were the golden age of Hungarian 
eth nic h te t»W estern Pennsylvania In addition to those clubs 
already in existence, there was an effort" made in these 
decades to coordinate local activities by creating one um- 
brella organization This was true ^Pittsburgh, Homestead, 
and Duquesne. where Grand Committees or Central Commit- 
Committ^e of Hungarian Churches and Clubs later called ^ 
the United Magyar Civic Association iUMC f A ). was created 
trom representatives of o*/er a hundred local clubs throughout 
^ the greater Pittsburgh area The committee s first accomplish 
ment was the organization of an annual Magyar Day at 
^ennywood Park the first of which had been held -in 1916 
Due to the War and its Aftermath, none were held until 1 926, 
but since that time it has been an annual event 

. Education and Culture 
• . 

Another vital community activity wes the preservation of* 
^Hungarian cultural traditions The established church congre- 
gations were primarily involved in this effort, but also the 
socia%nd fraternal organizations contributed to it From the 
.early years, the congregations attempted to establish Hun- 
garian-language schools The first one of these was the 
Hungarian summer school of the First Hungarian Reformed 
Church, in Hazel wood, introduced By the Reverend Sandor 
Kalassay in 1904 The school was staffed by lay teaphers. 
assistant ministers and lay volunteers A similar school was 
opened at St. Stephen s Roman Catholic Church in McKees- 
portin 1907. continuing until 1912 Theannouncementof the 
McKeesport summer school gives us a good idea of its 
organization and curriculum. 



The school of the Monongatiela Valley Roman Catholic 
• H unganan Parish will open next week. 

Children six years of age will be accepted. Numerous 
parents residing in all parts of Pittsburgh have registered 
tjieir.children. Parents who live at a distance may place their 
children in Hungarian homes for a. fee of $2.00 per.'week. 
• These children will be under the supervision of the teacher or 
the .pastor. Enrolled children will obtain books from the 
school. 

Subjects of instruction include Hungarian language, reading 
writing, religion, Bible study, Hungarian geography, history 
and music. School will be held daily from 9 to 1 f:30 and from 
1 to 3. No classes are held on Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday.^asses will continue for two months.. 

tn 1912. Reverend KSImSn Kovacs was successful in 
securing the services of four members of the Sisters of the 
Divine Redeemer from Sopron, Hungary to assume teaching 
duties mMcKeesport Thefoursisters, Mother Sabma Sisters 
Berchmanna, Cassjana and Friderika arrived in October, 
1 9 1 2. They took over all teach ing activities of the parish. They 
proceeded to organize teaching programs throughout Greater 
Pittsburgh in all locations where Hungarian Catholics resided. 

^They gave instruction on a weekly basis. By 1 9 1 4, they taught 
500 children in 18 separate communities. 

„ One of the impprtant results of iheir teaching was an 
increased attachment of Hungarian immigrants to H ungarian 
cultural traditions. In addition to providing excellent instruction, 
they imparted to their classes an appreciation of Hungarian 




Illustration 14. Reverend Kalman Kovacs, founder and first pastor .of St. 
Stephen's Roman Catholic Church in McKeesport. 
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Ki hinne ugyanisel, hogy. egy 
hel>en akkor, a mik*r o.tt a ma- 
gyar tanito. unnrar tobb mint 50 
iskolas g\ermeket tudott Ossze- 
hozni, akkor azzal allott elo az 
Hkolatjadtf igazgat6, hogy. ezek- 
nek — a^fcuvendekeknek ha o.t 
alvaruak tuvabbra is tanulni, a 
hoi tanulnuk, hat havonta ezert, 
» illctve csupao.C3ak a helyisegert: 
egyenk6nt 50 centet kell ezutan 
fizetnittk ? 

m Pedig ez t§ny' £s sajna. ez 6p 
. PittsburKban tortent meg.avagy 
eK> masik hel-yen egyenesen azt 
kuvetoljtek, hogy a mi n.agyar 
iskolas g>ermekeink. necsakma- 
radjana,k ki minden masfGIe is- 

-kolab61, de*a ijjellettliogy csakis , 
oda Jarjanak, 'a hoi a magvar 
tanitasra hetente k6t6rat epged- 
nek nekik -ranulni, hat e meli6 a* 
szQiok az illetejtem^lom rendw 
tagsagi dijjat is fizess&c. 

Mtert K ha egyes h 
magan hazatfnal, «u4 nShol m£g 
* kinyha helyi«egben is vf»gezt6k 
' der6k ' tisztelendo nove>eink a 
magyar tanUast; annak imf* ilyt- 
nek 6s ezek voltak az okai. 
• Az etso keresztenyek ^Kata- 
kombakban im&dkfstak. nmeri- 
kaban pedig eg\"8 helyeken 
konyhakba szorult UaMononga- 



I *V rr 

^'yeken 



hela vdlgy ben, az a magyar okta- * 
tas, N a melye>t mi. harom £v 6ta. 
va!6sagos kalvanakat jarunk 

be hat 6p azert lett Magyar- 
orszagszerte is,mert. Amerika 
i\fonongahtla volgye, mertVma- 
gyar nemzeti eszmPif. mindig 
legyozhetetlennek latsz6 akada- 
lyokkal ktlzdfttt inejj a gyuze- * 
lemert - 

Mert hogy e Urcn is dioao 6s 
fe"nyes erednajefiyeket e>t\lnk el, 
ait nemcsak az igazolja, ho^y ma 
mar 18 helyen tamtuirk. duaa'is, 
hogy e^Kber^. teljesen ,idegen A 
nyelvU gyermekek k'ttek niaKya- 
rokka, in6g pedig ugy. hogy azok 
egjesei, meg, idosebb ttstveruk- ^ 
nek is 'tervU6iva mere\zeltek 
lenni, a^najwjff^oktatasDan. 
1 Pedig plJJffT az llyeneknek 
eleirtte* veX'telen nehezen esett - 
azf'a ma'gyar^szol lymondani, a 
minek 6r/e!m6ft mas nyelvben % 6k 
rtettSk/ de magyarul azt ed^ig 
nem^Luatak. fism^gis nemcsak 
lelke.sen gyakorolgatjaK 6^ azt, 
de a ajro tehes^rt/tWben:' arra 
- m6g /fiasokat is megtanttajiak.' 

ai napig 17 helyen hallgat- . 
tuk/mar at: ebben az e\ben. a mi 
yar iskolaink e\zar6 vizsga- 
de bOszken clrnondh itjuk. 
gy ha minden Me" ilyen sz^P 
redm^nyt lennenek -k^pese^c 



Illustration 15 



? Report of Kal/nan Lovacs on^Hufm«a f }^ tr 
/ Greater Pittsburgh Catholic communities 
* / * 

folk traditions* and custolns. mey arranged for frequent 
public performances of children s plays, traditional Cbrtet rfias^ 
pastorals, sofigs, pSercjs and fo/ik celebrations. These presen- 
tations Meye performed by th/e young for the gener^J-parish 
-audience: They p}a^ed a \/e/y important role in^nsmuHng 
folk traditiorTs-to)J^ youna generation as welKas in strem 
thenirjg the community sennt oj all Hungarians 

F r^quentiy, children spiays wefe performed at maior sea^\^ 
sonai social e^/ents.-^ch as autumn *or{ spring dances/ 
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. MEGHIVO! 

F6TISZTELENDC kOVATS KALMAk SZERETVE TISZTELT 
PLEBANOS URUNK, NEVENAPJA ALKALMABOL 

1921. en Oktober ho 12-en, szerdaa este ftl nyolc orakor 

McKEESPORTON A'I?ARKET STREfeTI ELKS HALLBAN 
GYERMEK SZINIELOADASSAL EGYBEKttTttTT 

' N AGY OSZI B ALT " 

TARTUNK, A KOVETKEZO MOSORRAL : 

Odrorlfi d*l, enekli .... .. „ A templomi tnekkar. 

K3«xdnt6t mondanak Belostyik Jani, Snudt Gi», Belustyik J6«i. 
Rikocxi m>., enekli, — — ,,w. A templomi enekkar. 

> 

AZARVA. ISTEN KARDJA. 

SterepUk: * Szlnmu. 

Lily, . Tanczos Lizi c„.. nl /;i.. * 

Arva, . _ Danko Jolanka b z c r e p 1 o k . 

Rati n?ni, „ Perhacs Rozi Jhasz gazla, Juszko Pali 

Tundcrkirilyn6. .. . Zambo Lizi Sara, a*feles*ge Geot Margit * 

Torptt. N«w P«ta JanovityB. ^ _ ' Schneider Jolan 

Tunderkek: Szajbert Julttka, Ste- ... x ... . . %/.«., 

fan Jolanka. Loska Manska. J oska » - - Koleszarik Mihaly 

Ncmeth Emmi, Kovacs Lizi, Jancsi, ptsztorgyerek, Takacs.A. 

Szuetta Alice. Kormos Iren- Pisti .. „. ... Nehez Laczi 

» ke, Paszternik Anna, Rusz- Sank*, * Szajbert Katica 

ka Margit. Takacs MargiL Tortenelem.' Fazekas Rozi 9 

Illustration 16 Announcement of childrens plays and Hungarian dance, Sep- 
tember 29, 1921, in -Magyar Katbolikus Zaszlo." 
Frequently, children's plays Were performed at major sea- 
sonal social events, such as'ainumn or spring dances. 
Illustration 16 is an announcement of the "Grand Autumn 
Ball" in 1 921 and four children's performances held to honor 
the name day of Rev. Kalman Kovacs, Pastor of St. Stephen's 
f Roman Catholic'Church in McKeesport. 

Several church congregations established choral groups 
and musical socities. They performed Hungarian religious 
and folk songs at traditional community festivities, such as 
seasonal dances, holiday celebjations and anniversary events. 
Ar^example of a well-established musical group was the 
singing society of the McKeesport Reformed Church, vyhose 
members of 1 91 5 are shown in Illustration 1 7. 

The secular clubs in the Pittsburgh area filso contributed to 
the cultural life of tfre Hungarian community Arrfdng the fi rst 
~f the newlylormecTFlrst Magyar Self -Culture Society of 



Homestead in 1909 was the establishment of a library The / 
club made a special effort to acquire the works of American ' 
Hungarian writers and to subscribe to Hungarian-language 
newspapers. It was alsolhis club which in 1929 supported 
the establishment of a permanent Hungarian radio program 
in Pittsburgh 1 

The community life of the Hungarians was enhanced by 
regular presentations'of travelling drama companies from 
New York, Chicago, and Cleveland Hungarians in the Pitts- 
burgh area haW the opportunity to see their favorite operettas 
and plays Talent within the community made possible the 
establishmentfiof local drama clubs,* whose performances 
werealways w^Uittended For example, in 1919 when the 
newly-formed Hazfclwood Drama Club performed a play by a 
local author from St Ann s Church, the 350-seat auditorium 

* they used was filled to capacity for two performances The 
First Hungarian Cultural *^ociety of McKeesport enjoyed 
similar popularity wh^n performing such -old favorites as 
Janos Vitez and Bob Herceg. 

Hungarians preserved a special attachment to' their home- 
land through the celebration of Qational holidays On these 
occasions, speeches and poems were recited by prominent 
members of the community Gyorgy Szecskay or Pal Szarvas, 
"both local Hunganan^poet-journalists, often provided an 
uplifting message. , i 

Dates of special significance were March 15. which com- 
memorated the anniversary of the 1848 revolution, and 
October 6 m remembrance of thirteen Hungarian generals 
executed by Austrian authorities in 1 8 4 4a. following the 1 848 
revolution August 20. St Stephen s Day. provided the oppor- 
tunity for the grandest celebrations On this date the Hun 
yananfe honored their first Christian king and the.foundeKof 
the state These festivities also incorporated the celebration 
of the harvest season At St Stephen s Church in McKeesport, 
this day was the greatest holiday of all. when local Hungarians 
of an faiths joined together in celebration In the lat&,1 920s 
the^Magyar Day activities $jt Kennywood Park were closety 
tied to t^s late summer holiday In this^way, national pride 4 
was fostered and transmitted to the entire Hungarian Amer 
ican community 

One of the most memorable St. Stephen's Days was held m 

1 9 24, when St. Step h en's Roman Catholic Church tn McKees- 

port celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary It was a major 

© community and religious festival, which was recorded on film 



that is available for viewing at "St. Stephen's Church. The 
announcement of the day's events is shown on Illustration 
18.They included the traditional St. StephelTs Day procession 
led by his Excellency Hugh Boyle, the Archbishop of Pitts- 
burgh, high mass, dinner, parade from the cfiurch to the Elks 
Hall f to be followed by children's plays and community 
festivities. 




Illustration 1 7 

Singing Society of the McKeesport 
1 Hungarian Reformed Church. 
1915 



x V MEGHIV6! 
A Monongahela volgyi Sz. Istvan Kir. rom. kath. magyar hitfcozseg 

25 £ves Jubileuma alkalmivaJ, *• 
McKEESPORTON, PA.. 1924-IK &YI AUGUSZTUS HO 
azaz a Szent Istvan Kiraly napi bucsi^n, 
F6t. Kovics KaJmin, sxeretett plebinosuk tUzteletere, 
akt a hitkozseg es a templom alapitoja es 25^ ev 6ta lelkipasztora, 

H0D0LAT0S UNNEPS to 

'rendez, amelyre mindenkit tisztelettel meghiv a Rendezobizottsig. 

'PROGRAM : ( 

4. 



A Szent Istvan* bucsu n'apjan 
d. e. fcl 11 orakor bucstli kor- 
' menct. amelyet melts, es f6t._ 
Boy^ Hugh jjittsburghi 
puspok ur fog vezetni. 

II orakor unncpi szen 
es predikaczio. 

Nagy szent mise utan lunch- 
o\m * templaftrjlatti Hailban. 



es fot. 
i megyesV 5 

ent mise \ 



A Maria Congregatio ne\'e- 
ben Koleszank Margit be* 
szel. 

Arpj»dhonanak nepe, enckh 
a Je^us Neve enekkara. 

A^^XCSI SKATUL^AJA 
alkalmi jelenet. 



Illustration 18: ~PmgranroFthe*i924 St Steptien's Day cefebrated b? ~SV 
q Stephen's Roman Catholic Church, McKeesport, 



The cultural pride of the Hungarians received a great boost , 
by the establishment of the Hungarian Nationality Room in 
the Cathedral of Learning on the University of^ Pittsburgh 
campus. This successful endeavor came about as a result of 
the cooperation of the entire Hungarian community and the 
University. By the late 1930s, the-commumty's^nancial 
support for the Room amounted to $15,000 The annual 
Magyar Day at Kennywood Park from 1 926 on contributed a 
significant portion of its proceeds to the establishment of the 
Room A special Hunqanan Room Committee, consisting of 
prominent local Hungarians,' such as Dr Samuel Gomory, 
helped in the setting up of the Room The Hungarian govern- 
ment enthusiastically supported the project It sponsored p 
special competition to select the architect who would plan 
the furnishing of the Room In September 1939 the Hun- 
garian Nationality Room was dedicated as one of the first of 
the nationality rooms in the Cathedral of Learning 

For half a century, the Pittsburgh Hungarian community 
was the home of the Hungarian-American writer Gyorgy 
Szecskay Szecskay was a prominent and active member of 
the Western Pennsylvania Hungarian community from 1 91 2 
to the timeot his death in 1958 He had emigrated to America 
in 1904 as a promising young ppet-journahst Throughout his 
cfareer, he was a regular contributor to Hungarian-American 
newspapers, maintained *a wide dffrrespondence with prom- 
inent Hungarians throughouhhe United States, and published 
four volumes of Hungarian poetry &nd prose He was tireless 
m supporting and encouraging Hungarian culturai^ctivities 
in Greater Pittsburgh Szecskay was one of a smalj/fa&df ul of 
Hungarian writers who have left a part of the^Hunganan 
heritage preserved in writing, and the only one of these to 
have made Pittsburgh his permanent adopted home 

Another important component in the cultural life of Hun- 
garian immigrants was the native-language prgss Prior to the 
Second World War, some thirty different Hungarian language 
newspapers had been started in this region The earliest one 
appeared at the end of 1 899. it was edited by Kalman Kovacs, 
pastor of St. Stephen's Hungarian Roman Catholic Church in 
McKeesport Kovacs continued to publish his newspaper, 
Magyarok Csillaga iTh£ Hungarian Star), although 4 under Af- 
ferent titles, until his death in 1 927 Another church-affiliated 
publication was 'the Amenkai Magyar Reformitusok Lapja (The 
AmencanJHungarian'Reformed Journal), later the fieformatus 



Dr. COMORY SAMUEL KAKOLY, 



scbesz-orvos 

r P * 



Jenkins A nude. 'Pntsburf;li. Pa. 
S/uJ - iyi3 s?ept Ken. Gaiamy. Zi-mplen ineg\e. 

DuhMiiai <»Mfj;i < >,rt»td s.uja Dr Gom.or\ S,t 1 
mu^. akmek nsej a hi; k» iw.iz ewel ;, honf(»L- Ml.is 
utdn mar \aiovbirak. |kjIk«ii iiie&tc-rck e.s a var'- 
megyek klnlakulasa utan alit.ji.inok AoJtak. A fe! 
>ideki arany es ezust b/my.iszat torteWlme allan- 
doan hirdeli a Goniory nevet. mint amehnek te- 
^eke.ny mu'srkedo joga volt az egyre nag.wbbodo 
' termelesi uzemek feleti 

Dr. Gourorv Samuel a s/egedi os kisinarki gim- 
n.iziuniokban w'vezle kozipiskolait. majd az ejett- 
Begi bizon> it\any megs/erze$e utan a budapesti 
Tudoniany Kg\cteni or.osi szakara lepettl £s ott 
szerezte meg dokton okieveltft, Or\<>suo\ endek ko- 
raban ton ki a \ ilaghaboru. aimkor onkentes lett 
4s a temesvari lladiest korhazAba osztottak t?e gya- 
kornoknak. 



A vilaghaboru elmultava] Dr Gombry Samuel 
^ ism^t a fcndapesti egyetemre kerult 1919-ben. mint a 

Jendrasik. majd a Herczog eg>eiemi tanAr klinikai- 

nak asszisztense, egt'szen 3 923-ig £s igy a legkiva- 
y , ldbb orvostanarok oldala niellett talalt lehetoseget 

arra. hogy yWszl tudoman>at a legmagasabb fokra 

k^pezze kl, 

Az eg\re turhetetlenebbe' vald gazdasagi viszo- 
n>ok folytan. Or Gomory 1923 ban jott Amrrfkaba 
£s Pittsburghban telepedett Je. abol a torveny 
Altai eloirl korhazi g>akorlati ido utan jeles siker- 
rel s/erezte meg az .-Miami engedelyt arra. hogy 
orvosi gyakorlatot folytath«iss>on es rendelojet. foleg 
. * az Ideg £s eimebetei;segekre ieiidex\e be, mint 
amely S7a1tinaban els':>iendu specialist a. Alapos 
tndasat az amerikai or\o«si korok tei mt's/eiesen 
a7onna] felismertek es inegtis7teJ6 € nieiclii\a*«<jkban 
a r*s/**ft<»ttek. ■ Ii;y lett* az International Institute 

belso oivosi kpranak mcgbecMitt tagja, az Anie- 
' rican Medical Association, az Mleirheny Comity 
Medical Association, az Ante i k «rn Psythiatrie Asso- 
ciation, a pitt*buigliJ Science and Art. a Tbe Aca- 
demy" of Piiiwisity Club tauja. 

Illustration 19, Biographical sketch of Dr Samuel Karoly GdmiSry. 





Ufsag (Reformed Newspaper).'* 

The two fraternal associations with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh also published their own papers The Verhovay Aid 
Associations publication, begun in 1918, was called Ver- 
hovayak Lapja (Verhovay Journal). The official monthly of the 
Workmgmens Sick and Benevolent Federation was called 
Osszetartas (Solidarity) and was, published from 1912 on 

The secular newspaper in Pittsburgh was the Pittsburghi 
Hiradoi Pittsburgh Messenger), which began publication in 
A 9$7 and became the Magyar tf/rac/6(Hungarian Messenger) 
in 1915 until it ceased in 1925. In the same year, it wa£ 
replaced by the Magyarsag (Hungarians), which is still active 

These newspapers provided the early immigrants with 
news about thefr community and also about their homeland 
They were also important for the obvious fact that they were 
in the native tongue of the people Most significantly they 
maintained an awareness<6f the Hungarian community in 
Pittsburgh, by recording its activities achievements and 
growth From^the vantage point of thepreseot the Hungarian 
press represents one of the most important forms of docu- 
mentation of Hungarian community life'over the past century 

Hungarian-Americans and American Society 



As Hungarian-American institutions became established^ 
the relationships and^ attitudes of Hungarians to American 
society also changed * 

Initially the immigrant lived and worked among fellow 
Hungarians He did not seek contacts with American society 
unless industrial- accidents, unemployment or skirmishes 
with the ponce made them unavoidable In the early period, 
.leaders of Hunganan immigrants such as priests, ministers 
businessmen were the primary contacts with American au- 
thorities A very, good qxample of a Hungarian immigrant 
leader is provided by the Reverend Kalman Kovacs; pastor of 
St Stephens Roman Catholic Church in McKeesport for 
aimist thirty years He entertained cordial relations with the 
Pittsbu rgh Catholic diocese.lhe American press, local officials, 
.and industrial employers He condemned socialist, radical 
and revolutionary movements and opposed unionization He 
urged Hungarian immigrants to join fraternal societies as the 
best protection against the financial crises' of illness and 
- death He exerted considerable influence oh Hunganan 



\ 
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immigrants through the weekly newspaper. Magyar ZSsZio^ 
which he edited for almost thirty years Though not all shared 
his views, the majority certainly accepted his leadership and 
agreed with his position. * 

The course of World War I had a -major impact on the 
relationships between Hungarian immigrants and American 
society While immigrant leaders expressfed their sympathy 
for the cause of Hungary, they counseled Hungarians to 
refrain from pablic arguments and to demonstrate good - 
Dublic behavior at all times This advice was generally followed 
In fact, during the war relations between- the Hungarian- 
American community and local officials remained exception- 
ally cordial* One of the events which demonstrated the good, 
relationships was the active support of McKeesport and , 
Pittsburgh focal officials for fund raising activities of Hun- 
^|inatf-Americans -to benefit war orphans and widows in 
Hungary. 

After 1920, the Pittsburgh Hungarian community exper- » 
ienced substantial social and economic changes World War I ' 
resulted in the termination of large-scale emigration to 
America and generally discouraged the majority of Hun- 
garians from returning home Most immigrants decided to 
remain in Pittsburgh permanently and to establish close^ 
relationships with th£ American community. Hungarian or- . 
^gamzStrans actively encouraged naturalization, teaming the 
English language, and understanding the American political 
process For example, the American-Hungarian Social Club 
of Pittsburgh was formed with the express purpose of assisting 
immigrants to attain citizenship as well as to-provide good 
fellowship The First Magyar Self-Culture Society of Home- 
stead held English language classe^Ntwice a week 
Another significant trend of the postwar years was the 
^ rapid growth of Hungarian-owned businesses in the mam 
"Hungarian centers. Hazelwood. McKeesport, Duquesne, 
and Homestead Such businesses (lad been in existence 
since at least 1 907, but after 1 920 there was an unprecedented , 
expansion of Hungarian restaurants, grocery stores, barber 
shops, drug stores'andother enterprises serving the needs of 
Hungarians 

While the arrival of large numbers of newcomers ceased, 
Pittsburgh attracted a good number of Hungarians with 
professional skills. They began to arrive after 1,920. 
Their establishment in Pittsburgh forced the nucleus of 



the substantial Hungarian professional and business com- 
munity of today i , 

One of those who arrived in this period was the young 
Norman Gluck. He received his high .school and university 
education in Pittsburgh He was admitted to the bar in 1 926 
and since that time has bee,n a prominent Pittsburgh attorney 
In the course of his career, he assisted gtrd counseled many 
Hunqarian immigrants and served for many years as legal 
counselor to the William Penn Fraternal Association Today, 
nearly sixty years after his arrival in America, he still speaks 
fluent Hungarian and recalls fondly the Hungarian community 

life of that period ^ , , 

- Dr -Samuel Gdmdry came to Pittsburgh in 1923 He had 
completed medical studies at the University of Budapest 
After his arrival in Pittsburgh he obtained his Pennsylvania 
medical license. He became a leading practitioner in Pitts- 
burgh and was affiliated with several major Pittsburgh area 
hospitals He lectured in neurology at the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine. He published noteworthy 
professional studies in the field of neurology ahd industrial 
mental hygiene In addition to his professional attainments 
Dr Gomory supported some of the major Hungarian social 
and cultural activities in Pittsburgh. He was the founder and 
lifelong t president of the Hungarian Room Committee of the 
Cathedral of Learning and assisted Hungarian cultural efforts 
in Pittsburgh for four decades 

Joseph Bercsi came to Pittsburgh in 1924 as a young 
mechanical engineer and former instructor at the Budapest 
Polytechnic University His first employment was at Westing- 
house and later at Gulf as a prominent research engineer- 
Throughout his professional career in Pittsburgh, Joseph 
Bercsi played a highly respected role in the support of 
Hungarian organizations and activities*. He was especially 
active in helping to establish the Hungarian Room of the 
Cathedral of Learning and in the Hungarian Professional 
Societyof Pittsburgh. , ' 

These and many other professionally trained Hungarian 
immigrants added an important component to the already 
well-established Hungarian community in Pittsburgh meir 
exampleof recognized professional achievement encouraged 
• second-generation Hungarians to turn to technical, profes- 
sional, and business occupations. In many cases, those 
Hungarian professionals in well-placed positions assisted 
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aspiring university students and newly-arrived immigrants in 
obtaining employment The present predominance of Hun- 
garian engineers, research specialists and technicians in 
Pittsburgh has -therefore its origins in the years following 
World War I, when many immigrants with professional skills 
settled in Pittsburgh and established the beginnings of a 
Hungarian professional community • 

2/ Post-War Hungarian-Americans, 1950-1380 



When Hungarians began to arrive- in greater rfumbers 
following World War II. ^Pittsburgh Hungarian cor imunity 
consisted of many diversified groups Among them were 
immigrant families residing in Pittsburgh since the tu\n of the 
century, second-generatiotflarrWies, teachers, attorney*^erf 
^gineers and businessmen There was also a good.selection of 
church„corfgreg^f&ns, cultural societies, and other organi- 
zations Therefore.the new arrivals found in Pittsburgh many 

indfvidualsandgroupswiilingtoassistthemastheytieganto 
establish their life jn America « y* 



Who were the new arrivals? Three major groups can\be 
distinguished. First were those immigrants who had. lift 
Hungary at the end of World War II. they had escarped front 
Hungary prior to the Soviet occufpation in 1944^5ff earing 
physical harm or political persecution. The second group left 
Hungary in the post-war years as a result of outright political 
repression Both groups were admitted to the United States 
as displaced persons in'the period 1 949 to 1 953. Thqse who 
came to the United States can be estimated as 26,0.00. The 
third majorgroup comprized the best known recent Hungarian 
immigrants, those who escaped from Hungary following the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1 956. They arrived in this country m 
• the years 1956 to.1 958 Those admitted to the United States 
numbered approximately 40,000. 

. * ] Immigrants from A Hungary, 1 945 - 1 980 

The following chart shows approximate numbers of Hungarian 
immigrants to the United States by specific groups and time 
periods in the post-<945 period. 





pates of 
immigration 
to theOS 




Estimated 
number of 
Immigrants 



1945 - 1953 
1956- 1958 
1958- isaa 
. 1945- 1980 



26,000 
.40,000 
5,000 
71,000 



While politically, historically and socially, these three groups 
differed from each other, they had some common character- 
istics which set th^n apart from previous immigrants They 
were primarily political refugees, who left Hungary because r 
they opposed the Soviet occupation of Hungary and the , 
Communist government imposed on Hungary after World 
War II Another characteristic applicable to all three groups 
was that most of them were of middle-class and professional 
background 

Each of the three groups, however, can be differentiated in - 
♦ some respects. The first gnpup consisted primarily of highly- 
placed governmental officials and military officers, strongly 
opposed to changes in the pre-war Hungarian political „ 
system. The second group included predominantly those * 
who supported a democratic system of government in Hun- 
gary in the post-war period. The last gr6up comprized over- 
whelmingly young, university-trained professionals and also 
a small proportion of skilled technicians. They had experienced , 
living conditions in Communist Hungary, they rejected that 
system of government and chose'to live in a free, democratic 

society. - u 

After accounting for these differentiations, however, it still 
appears valid to state that the three post-war .immigrant * 
groups were primanfy political refugees, who had decided for % 
various reasons to repudiate living undera Communist social * 
and governmental system. 

The impact of the three post-war immigrant groups on the 
Pittsburgh Hungarian-American community was quite different 
from that of the former immigrants. Their total number was ^ 
relatively small. Those who settled in Greater Pittsburgh in - 
the' post-war period can be estimated^as close to 4,000 
persons. More important than their numerical strength was 
their role in. contributing to Hungarian professional employ- 
ment, to Hungarian participation in technological, education- 
al, and cultural activities, and to community activities to * 
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preserve the Hungarian cultural heritage. They joined the 
ranks of engineers* technicians, .businessmen, educators 
- and research specialists in Pittsburgh and are now well 
established in their professional careers. In addition, they 
also' find time^to support and encourageHHuaganan com- 
munity actios by memberhip in several prominent cultural 
and social organizations seeking to preserve the Hungarian 
heritage. 

The Post-War Hungarian Community 

* 

Post-war Hungarian immigrants have concentrated their 
social and community activities in four Hbwgarian-Amencan 
societies and organizations. A brief summaryomiese organi- 
zations will best convey the present directions^ Hungarian- 
American community life in Pittsburgh 

Foremost among these organizations is the Hungarian 
Professional Society of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh) Magyar Tar- 
sasag) It was founded in 1939 by fourteen charter members 
to provide an association and meetinq place for oersons of 
professional interests According to Mr George Foley, one of 
the original founders, the purposes of the society were the 
preservation of Hungarian cultural traditions, the exchange 
of ideas on scientific, cultural and social issues, and fellowship 
among professional men and women. There was agreat need 
for such an organisation in 1939, but even more so after 
1950 As more and more immigrants of professional back- 
ground arrived in Pittsburgh, the Hungarian Professional 
Society became one of their, most important outlets, for 
personal and professional association. The society sponsored 
monthly presentations, follqwed by discussions and a social 
hour sparked by tea and pastries. Topics covered in these 
sessions comprized Hungarian. music„Hungarian literature, 
Hungarian history, travelogues, medicine, natural science, 
law/and technology The society also stjpportsother Hungar- 

, ian causes in Pittsburgh, such as the Hungarian Room in the . 

. Cathedral of Learning and fellowships to Hungarian students. 
It continues to hold monthly meetings and remains the most 
important association for Hungarian professionals in Pittsburgh 
Anbther noteworthy association is the Hungarian Literary 
Circle (Magyar Irodalmi Kor). It was established in' 1956 for 
the purpose of fostering an awareness of Hunganah literary 
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Illustration 20 Earliest available document pertaining to tt\e Hungarian Profes- 
sional Society of Pittsburgh, dating back to 1941 
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Illustration 21 ' A 1981 invitation card of the Hungarian Professional Society 



A Pittsburgh! .Magyar Tarsasa'g 
, Havi MEGH(v6jA 




Illustration 22. The Hungarian-Professional Society in Session, 1 981 



x traditions. Montly meetings of the circle present readings or 
discussions of Hungarian literature, folk traditions, folk music, 
and literacy criticism. These meetings also provide oppor- 
tunities for informal conversation and fellowship, 'accorrv 
, panied by tea (sometimes wine) and biscuits. 
\ , Young and old Hungarian-Americans of all immigrant groups 
\have taken advantage of a very ftrie opportunity to preserve 
stadldemonstrate their national heritage by participating in 
**** theannual performances of the Pittsburgh Folk Festival, hteld 
si'nce 1956. The experience gained in learning to perform 
original Hungarian folk dances and folk customs has contri- 
q buted substantially to the preservation of Hungarian traditions 
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in* Pittsburgh Equally important is the role of the annual 
performances as a pilbhc demonstration to Hungarian-Amer- 
icans of the high esteem accorded to thejr heritage by a 
prestigious cultural event in America. For the past three 
years, the Hungarian Eth nic Group of Western Pennsylvania, 
an organization established in 1969 to promote Hungarian 
folk traditions, has presented the Hungarian performance. 
This.year's performance celebrates the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary ofthe firstf^stival. 

Anothervery popular Hungarian-American community pro- 
ject is the establishment of Magyar Park, founded in 1967.' 
Located six miles from Seven Springs in the beautiful Laurel 
mountains, it isawejl-develpped recreational park for Pitts- 
burgh HungariarTtamilies. To cafry out thig venture, the 
Pannonia Development Compaqy was formed, which pur- 
chased a 138-acre farm and developed it into a very desirable 
recreational area. The community now consists of 162 lots, 
most of them held by Pittsburgh families. Cottages, cabins, 
and more elaborate dwellings have been built by the owners! 
There is also a community area of 50 pcres, comprizing a 
community building, tennis courts, a soccer field, and an 
attractive lake with beach. A special place is reserved for a 
ftbell tower housing a historic bell df the former Hungarian 
Reform eel Church of Alliance, Ohio. Magyar Parkprovides'not 
only a very attractive recreational area for its members, but 
also an important meeting place for young and old of the 
Hungarian-American community. Picnics, barbecues, camp- 
fires, impromptu gatherings make up the summer schedule 
There exists significant potential to extend the role qf Magyar 
Parkas a community resource for educational anatomm unity 
experiences of t'fie Pittsburgh Hungarian-American com- 
munity./* — 

The four comimjmty organizations hsted represent, on the 
basis of our observations ancf findings, those primarily sup 
ported'bythe post-war immigrant groups There are of course 
othercommunity activities which cdntmueto receivesupport 
fromjhe general Hungarian community and are equally 
significant in their own Sphere Those discussed, hoover, 
reflect ma representative manner the interests, aspirsmqns. 
and activities of the post-war immigrants 



educational programs at the present time, a practice which 
can be traced back to the first decade of this century. 




community maintains several 



illustration 23. ' Hungarian Participants in the Pittsburgh Folk Festival. 




» Illustration 24. • s 
Stene frofn Magyar Park, 




Illustration 25. Scene torn Magyar Park. 



Unfortunately, these programs are quite limited and fragmen- 
tary. Bela Biro and Melinda Bessko offered intensive Hungar- 
ian language courses in the Language Acquisitions Institute 
of the^University of Pittsburgh until 1 980. At the present, Bela • 
and Agnes V^rdy teach a continuing education survey of 
Hungarian language aRd culture in the Pitt Informal Program. 
Since 1964 members of the Hungarian Scouts troops receive 
some training in Hungarian language, literature, history, and 
folklore. At the moment,however, this program faces^an 
uncertain futCfce. Two smaller folMangje groups are active: 
the Paprikas Dpnce Group and the Brownsville Dance Group. 
There are also three weekly radio programs. Dr. Victor 
Molnar's program, Hungarian Varieties and *Julia Qrpsz' 
Hungarian Garden of Song provide primarily musicatenter^ 
tainment. The third program is the Reformed Radfb Hour^ 
Erected, by Reverend Loui? Mies. Bela and Agnes Vardy 
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sponsor useful presentations by visiting Hungarian scholars 
and writers. While showing much variety, these programs 
lack a substantial, educational focus. Therefore, a carefully 
r -designed and effectively executed educational program is a 
pressing need of the Pittsburgh Hungarian-American com- 
munity , • 
" 

Distinguished Hungarian-Americans in Pittsburgh 



The aspirations and achievements of Hungarian-Americans 
in Pittsburgh can be illustrated by introducing a small group 
of those who have distinguished themselves by outstanding- 
services to the professional and public life of Pittsburgh The 
selection was extremely difficult. Constraints of time, infor- 
mation, r esources, and personal accessibility al?o limited our 
selections: Many otheraqually distinguished persons could' 
Certainly have been added. Our choices are intended To 
illustrate the aspirations and attainments of Hunganan- 
Amenc&ns in a great variety of fields. 

Our first interview took place with Mr. Elmer Charles, 
president of the William Penn Association, the best-known! 
- best-endowed, and largest Hungarian fraternal association 
in the United States. Mr. Charles emigrated to America with 
his mother in 1 922 at the age of 1 2. His father was employed 
in the glue factory in Spnngdale. The family originated from 
the village of Turistvandt, SzStmar County. His father had 
emigrated in 1 910 to set aside savings for the purchase of a 
substantial family homestead, a dream never fulfilled 

Mr Charles related that as a youth he was strongly 
influenced by the very lively Hungarian community life of 
Spnngdale The family spoke Hungarian at home. He attended 
the annual summer school of the Spnngdale Hungarian 
Reformed -Church He participated regularly in Hungarian 
stage plays and community festivals. Even today he speaks 
fluent and excellent Hungarian." ?.» 

Mr Charts originally intended to study engineering*^! 
personal circumstances and the Great Depression changed 
hrs plans. He held a variety of industrial jobs and worked on 
defense contracts during* World War II. In 1942 he was 
appointed branch manager of the William Penn (Verhovay) 
Association ,He joined the home office administration in 
1950 and has served as president since 1964 
9 



Mr Charles feels very strongly concerning the value of , 
maintaining the Hungarian heritage in the United States. He 
is very proud 61 his own personal retention of Hungarian 
traditions, made possible by the'combined educational efforts 
.of his family, church, and community in Spnngdale As a 
result he is now interested in furthering plans of the William 
Penn Association to maintain pride in Hungarian culture, to 
' support Hungarian educational programs in Pittsburgh, and, 
to assist other Hungarian organizations in similar endeavors 
We asked Mr. Charles to define some of the present needs 
of the Hungarian-American community He replied: 

The greatest need is to-mamtain and develop pride in 
Hungarian culture for the young generation The preservation 
of Hungarian culture is the most important task of the 
Hungarian-American community The William Penn Associa- 
tion is prepared to contribute to this important goal by 
providing opportunities for personal association, teaching, 
recreational facilities, and maintenance of Hungarian folk 
traditions at Penn Scenic View, a recreational area located in 
the Laurel Mountains" 

Dr Istvan Tuba came to Pittsburgh after the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1 956. He had obtained his diploma in mechan- 
ical engineering atjhe Technical University of Budapest 
Later he served as technological director of tha Budapest 
vocational schools and as research engineer atlhe Csepel 
• Automobile Works. Since his arrival in Pittsburgh, Dr Tuba 
has engaged in a variety, of professional and personal 
activities He served as design, development and research 
engineer for the East Pittsburgh Division and the Research- 
Development Center of Westmghouse At the same time, he 
completed his advanced studies at Carnegie Mellon University 
for bis Master's Degree in Mechamcal Engineering and at the 
University of Pittsburgh for his 'doctorate. While working 
during the day and studyirjg at night, he also found time to 
teach as senior lecturer of mathematics and mechanical 
engineering at Carnegie Mellon for six- years. In his free time', 
he published over thirty papers on the plasticity of metals, 
fracture mechanics, and Computer technology In 1968 he 
was named Engineer of the Year by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

■ In 1970 Dc. Tuba decided to chart a new direction. He 
•founded Basic Technology Incorporated (BTI), a mufti-disci- 
Q )linary engineering, research and consulting service special- 



izing m thermal, stress, dynamic, se.smic and failure analysis 
In the Past ten years, this enterprise has developed into one 
w«eE,^ h 'y res P ected engineering services of Greater 
K has , been substantially expanded to include a 
variety of technological and engineering services. It is now 
known as United Technology Center, which includes as 
subsidiaries Basic Technology Incorporated, Design Tech- 
nology Incorporated, and Technomart. 
. In view of Dr. Tuba's outstanding' achievements, it was 
particularly interesting to find out his views concerning the 
Pittsburgh Hungarian-American Community. He recalled that 
, he originally came to Pittsburgh as one, of ten Hungarian 
.refugees' .selected for employment by Paul Heller, then 
. manager of the East Pittsburgh Division'of Westmghouse. In 
1 966, a ten-year an niversary dinner was held at the Pittsburgh 
• Hilton, honoring Mr. Heller and his associates. Dr. Tuba 
expressed his continuing appreciation to Westinghouse.and 
many of his colleagues in Pittsburgh for their assistance in 
advancing his professional activities. 
■ D Mu ba feels that Hungarians have made outstanding 
contributions to America, particularly in the field of science 
engineering and technology. He is very much interested in 
creating abetter -public awareness of these contributions 
and in promoting closer relationships among those engaged 
in business and technological activities. He is particularly 
involved in the Hungarian Professional Society of Pittsburgh 
and Magyar Park, two organizations that, in his view, make an 
effective contribution to good fellowship, the exchange of 
ideas, and better personal understanding among profes- 
sional men and women. 




Illustration 26. 
Illustration 27.' 
Illustration 28. 
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Mr. Elmer Charles, President, William fenn Association. 
Or. Istvan Tuba, United Technology Center, Inc. 
Mr Joseph Rokop, President&okop Corporation, and Chairman, 
Rokop-Davy Limited. 
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Dr Tuba also commented on his aims in establishing 
United Technology Center Originally he saw a substantial 
need to demonstrate the practical applications of complex 
computertechnologies to small and medium-size businesses. 
He is still interested in this objective, but he is pursuing it in 
two expanded directions. He explained: 

First of all, I should like to help establish a network of a 
widerangeof technological resources forusergroup's both in 
Pittsburgh and nationwide Such a network is clearly indis- 
pensable for the utilization of existing technology in the most 
effective manner possible. 

Secondly, through such ventures as Technomart 82, an 
international exhibit of technologies and a simultaneous 
congress of technological research to be held in the Pitts- 
burgh Convention Center, I hope to contribute to* making 
Pittsburgh a nationwide center of technological information 
exchange I believe that such a resource will advance the 
economic development of our city and region in a -very 
significant way." ' „ • t 

Mr Joseph Rokop is the President and Chief Executive 
Officer of Rokop Corporation and Chairman of Rokop-Dav^ 
Limited, an international marketing firm in Great Britain Mr 
Rokop is a member of the Iron and Steel Society and of the 
Business Advisory Board of the United States Senate 

Mr. Rokop left Hungary after the Hungarian Revplution of 
1 956, During the revolution 1 , Mr. Rokop played a prominent 
role as general secretary of the Transdanubian National 
Council, representing non-communist democratic organiza- 
tions throughout Hungary and seeking to attain the goals of 
an independent and democratic Hungary Following the 
Soviet intervention, however, that organization was<dissolved 
and Mr. Rokop "fled with his wife and three children to the 
West. After a temporary stay in West Germany, he settled in 
Pittsburgh in 1961. , " : j _ , 

With a degree in mechanrcal engineering from the I echm- 
cal University of Budapest and several years experience in 
industrial" design and development, Mr Rokop, accepted 
employment with the Koppers Corporation There he became 
involved in the early development of continuous steel c&stinq 
technology In 1971, following a number of inventions in that 
field, Mr. Rokop founded Rokop Corporation, which has 
developetfthe most advanced continuous steel billet casting 
O nachme to date. Thia machine, known as the Rokop caster, 
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is now in operation in steel mills in the United States, Canada 
New Zealand Mexico, Australia, and South America. Rokop 
casters allow domestic steel producers to compete success- 
fully 'with the foreign import of steel and as a result they 
contribute to the future creation of jobs for many thousands 
Qf American steelworkers. 

Our conversation with Mr. Rokop focused on the contribu- 
tions of prominent Hungarian- Americans to American society. 
Mr Rokop gave the following interesting explanation of the 
role of the Hungarian-Americans in American society. 

"Hungarians are generally highly-skilled, intelligent, diligent, 
and above all exceedingly individualistic in thought and 
conduct Placed in the American environment based on 
.freedom and free development, thgy naturally utilize their 
intelligence and individuality in the pursuit of personal and 
professionaPattammenJs In my opinion, the greatest service 
Hungarians can perform for American society and for them- 
selves igvto keep alive th^ir spirit of jndependence and 
originality and apply it to the current issues of American 
society By doing so, they will strengthen the foundations of a 
free social and economic system in America." 

Mr Laszlo Pasztor' has achieved prominence as a repre- 
sentative of several national Hungarian-A/nencan organiza- 
tions and of ethnic political organizations in the Republican 
Party At present, he is chairman of the executive board of the 
American-Hungarian Federation and chairmap of the Alle- 
gheny County Republican Heritage Groups Council. 

Mr Pasztor came to the United States after the Hungarian * 
Revolution of 1956 He had spent more than six years in 
prisons and forced labor camps .as a political Dnsoner in 
Hungary He left Hungary m order to escape further political 
persecution. 

On arrival in the United States, he continued his profes- 
sional interests in applied chemistry and became active in 
organizations seeking to provide a better public appreciation 
of the Hungarian Revolution. He was employed by the 
Graham Research bTaboratorf of Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation from 1957 to 1970 as research chemist and 
research supervisor. Since 1974, he has served as manager 
of product research and as assistant to the Vice- President for 
New Technology and Planning at Dravo Corporation. | n the 
political arena, he assumed prominent positions as organizer, 
editor and spokesman for the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
»roH^j oa From 1971 t0 1973> Mr PaS2tor served as 
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Federation. From 1971 to '1973, Mr. Pasztor served as 
National Chairman of the National Republican Heritage 
Groups Council and in 1 974 he was honored as Republican 
Ethnic Man of the Year by the Republican National Committee 
In speaking with Mr. Pasztor, we discussed the role of his 
Hungarian ethnic heritage in his numerous political activities 
He made the following observations on this question 
"I consider my faithful commitment to Hungarian cultural 
traditions, but especially my strongly-held views in support of 
an independent Hungary the cornerstone .of my political 
beliefs. I am still strongly committed to the principles of the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956." 

Jvlr. Pasztor also commented on his impressions of the 
Hungarran-Amencan community in the United States He 
recalled that when he arrived in 1956, at least 40 to 50 
Hungarian-American families offered their personal assis- 
tance to him. He also fofipd in his extensive contacts with 
Hungarian-Americans that they sriow a genuine interest in 
Hungarian affairs and are eager to discuss them whenever 
the occasion arises. 

In conclusion, Mr PSsztor expressed his views on the 
current needs of the Pittsburgh Hungarian-American com- 
munity. These include, in his view, the establishment of a 
community cultural center, sports and educational facilities, 
and a better organizational framework for meeting the special 
• needs .of young Hungfarian-Americans, 

Dr Louis Munkachy is professor of musiG in the School of 
Music Ouquesne University His professional attainments in 
Hungary and the United States have centered on choral 
conducting, choral composition, violin, and music'ology Before 
coming to tine United States ^956. he conducted profes- 
sional choral groups in Huh§3ry for five years and served as 
faculty member of the Ferenc Liszt Musical Academy in 
Budapest After arriving in Pittsburgh, Dr Munkachytfiaacted 
the string music program of Chartiers Valley Public Schools 
and conducted several church choirs. At the same time, he 
obtained his master's degree in Qjusic composition at Du- 
quesne in 1 962 and his Ph D in musicology at the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1968 He has been' a member of the 
Duquesne music faculty since 1966. 

Dr Munkachy is known as the originator and foremost 
authority of the Kodcly approach to music education in 
Pittsburgh. This approach was developed by the Hungarian 



composer, Zoltan Kodaly It is now being studied and applied 
worldwide as a^simple yet very successful method for the 
musical education of children 

Dr Munkachy conceives of the Kodaly approach as a 
philosophy of education applied to the field of music. Its basic 
purpose is to provide musical experiences. and appropriate 
musical training to alf children accprding to very definite 
educational principles It inyolves a series of musical experi- 
ences starting with very simple childrens games and songs 
These are followed by simple-explanations and practice in 
musical reading As progress is made, more complex^musical 
material is introduced The Kodaly method emphasizes sing- 
ing as a practical music experience Children are encouraged 
from a very earl^age to participate in group singing as an 
integral part of education and social interaction 

We asked Dr Munkachy to explain some of the specific 
advantages of the Kodaly approach The primary benefit is 
that it provides to all children the opportunity of musical 
participation and appreciation Since it prefers to use folk 
music material, children are exposed to a great deal of 
American folk music from a very early age. This experience 
broadens their understanding of American culture and also 
makes them aware of other folk traditions. In view of the easy 
availability of several folk music traditions in Pittsburgh, these 
traditions could be introduced in Pittsburgh schools without 
difficulties Group singing provides a shared community 
experience that has a stimulating impact on the overall 
development of children Finally, Such a program of musical 
education is very easy to implement According to Dr Mun- 
kachy, one teaser trained in the Kodaly approach can serve 
as coordinator of school activities * N 

Training programs in the Kodaly approach are available in 
Pittsburgh, at several American universities, and \n Hungary, 
pr Munkachy and others offer summer workshops at Du- 
quesne University Three national centers in the United 
States offer special education programs in the Kodaly,approach. 
the Ko'daly Center of America at Southeastern Massachusetts 
University near Boston, the Kodaly Musical Training Institute 
at the University of Hartford. Connecticut, and the Organiza 
tion of American Kodaly Educators The primary center for 
studying the Kodaly approach in Hungary is the Zoltan 
Kodaly Pedagogical Institute of Music in Kecskemet, the 
birtttplace oj Zoltan Kodaly. 
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Dr. Munkachy made outstanding contributions to a better 
awareness* of the Kodaly approach in Pittsburgh and the 
United States. Since 1972 he has offered graduate summer 
workshops for music teachers at Duquesne University. He 
teaches several courses at Duquesne concerned with the 
Kodaly approach. He presented several public lectures to 
teachers and music groups explaining the principles of the 
Kodaly approach. He contributed to the firststandard English- 
language study of the Kodaly method, Jeno Adam, Growing in 
Music (Budapest, 1 971 ). 

Asa result of his teaching and influence, several Pittsburgh 
area teachers and musicians have studied in Hungary and 
£re applying the Kodaly approach in their professional activftiea 
Christine Jordanoff, associate professor of voice and music 
theory at Duquesne, isa former student of Dr. Munkachy. She 
studied in Hungary and is one of the noted experts on the 
Kodaly method in Pittsburgh, She is president of the Organi- 
zation of American Kodaly Educators and is engaged in 
organizing a Pittsburgh chapter. Edward Bolfcovac also stu- 
died with Dr. Munkachy and received diplomas from the Liszt 




Illustration 29. Mr. LaszlS Pasztor, Chairman, Allegheny County Republican 

Heritage Groups Council, with President Reagan. 
Illustration 30. Dr. puis Munkachy, Professor of Music, Duquesne University 
Illustration 31* Mayor Richard S. Caliguiri, Mayor Q/ Pittsburgh, 
illustration 32 Mr. Frank BakoS, General Manager, Electro-Mechanical D/W- ; 
q sion, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
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Academy in Budapest and the Kodaly Institute in Kecskemet. 
He is now faculty member of the Kodaly Program at Holy 
Names College, Oakland, California. 

Dr Munkachy expressed his readiness to respond to any 
questions or provide assistance to those seeking information 
on the Kodaly approach to music education He noted that an 
exceOent opportunity for learning about Kodaly and his 
approach will take place in Pittsburgh in April 1982. when 
Professor Erzsebet Szonyi. the foremost Hungarian authority 
on th£ Kodaly approach, will visit Pittsburgh and lecture to 
musicians, teachers, and the general public 

Mr Frank f^akos is general manager of the Electro-Mech- 
anical Division of Westinghouse Electric Corporation Born in 
McKeesport he is a third-generation descendant of Hungar- 
ian immigrants His professional career spans twenty years of 
management experience with Westinghouse 1n 1977 he 
received the Westinghouse Order of Merit for his outstanding 
personal and professional attainments In his present position, 
he cfirect6 the worldwide research. 'engineering, production, 
and marketing operations of a major Westinghouse Division 

Mr Bakos has an exceptionally high regard for his Hun 
garian family' heritage, particularly a$ he has experienced 
Hunganarl traditions through his immigrant grandparents 
He feels that the single most important influence on him was 
that of his maternal grandfather, Andres Ftistos. He still 
admires his strong character his personal example, anfi his 
sustained personal guidance Andras Fustos arrived in 1904 
in McKeesport frorfi the village of Nagyraska Zemplen county . 
. He came from a very strict Reformed faith famiiy and was a 
lifelong member of the First Hungarian Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in' McKeesport He married Eszter Ban 
yacski in the same church in 19V4 Until he retired in 1957. 
Fiistos worked for the National Tube plant in McKeesport 
Grandfather Fustos was clearly a remarkably strong person 
ality and respected as the hea'd of the.family by second and 
c third-generation family members 

Mr Bakos saw in his grandparents, particularly the Fustos 
branch, an ideal example of a close family community with the' 
capacity to guide and educate their children and grandchil 
dren His grandfather adviSQd him, listened to his problems, 
and implanted moral values that still guide his thought and 
action As a result of his grandfathers instruction, for ex- 
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. ample. Bakos attended the .Hungarian Reformed Church 
school regularly and learned Hungarian Though his grand- 
father was strict and relentless, Frank Bakos attributes much 
of his^wn idealism and commitment to the Hungarian 
heritage to his personal influence o 

Frank Bakos summarized his understanding of the Hungar- 
ian heritage that he had experienced through his grandpar- 
ents rn these words. 

1 am proud of the culture that could produce people of the 
quality of my grandfather, Andras Fustos Al!.the people I grew 
up with were Hungarians. They were people of honesty and 
integrity They were Hungary to me I am proud bf Hungary 
because of the people I knew as Hungarians" 

Mr Bakos agrees that Hungariams made significant contri- 
butions to American life But he dlso feels strongly that in the 
past many Hungarians failed to profess their Hungarian 
identity He considers this tendency as detrimental, to the 
- Hungarian community in the United States At the present 
time: Hungarians are becoming more aware of the impor- 
tance of asserting their Hungarian heritage Tftis is justified, 
* in the view of Frank Bakos, by the very significant Hungarian 
achievements in busioess,' technology, science, and educa- 
tion, which should instill pride and a strong etWhic identity But 
there is an ea/en -more important reason Jpr tt^^v^al of 
Hungarian awareness. In the view of^lfank Bakos.^he 
present achievement? pf ^Hungarians ; a|L b^sed 6n fbe 
sacrifices of th^first-gener^h immigrantffwhoimplanteda 
strong desire fof social affd eeb^pmicf advancement iptjigir 
chiidren^and ga*je them & sySterft &t values by vrtiich to live ^ 

In his comipentl on the 'prelserfy needs of Hungarians in | 
9 . Pittsburgh, Frank Bakos erriphkgrzetf % His condern for the 
future preservation of Hi*nganafrrtra^TU«s 4 Hej$ particularly 
interested in finding ways for ftiaking tfl&Q tradftiorfe mqag^ 
mgfulto young Hungarians and to Americas Hepl^dgedmf 
support to programs that seek to preserve ahd^transfti^ xhe^ 
Hungarian heritage jn an effective manner- * - & -^t> 

Mayor Richard S' Caligum took the oath of office on AfanJ jf 
1 1. 1977 Since then he has created a remarkable sense of * 
pgbhc commitment to the future development of Pittsburgh . 
He initiated the Second Pittsburgh Renaissance, seeking to ^ 
improve the quality of life of all Pittsburgh residents, %ejgh : ; 
O rhoods, and the city as a whole The Mayor's program is 
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now receiving nationwide attention as a successful approach 
to urban revitalization 

In the course of his public career. Mayor Caliguin had 
repeatedly spoken of his Hungarian family heritage In res- 
ponse to our request he graciously consented to an interview 
and discussed with genuine interest his own family heritage 
and the current role of ethnic communities in Pittsburgh It is 
therefore a particular honor to include MayorCaliguiri among 
prominent persons of Hungarian descent in Pittsburgh 

According to information provided by the Mayor and his 
family the Mayor s maternal grandmother was an immigrant 
from Hungary She waS Katahn Tomolak She came to. 
1 Pittsburgh with her sister about 1 904 at the age of 23 Her 
fatherwasashoemakermthe small village of Lazi Veszprem/ 
county Soon after her arrival in Pittsburgh, she began work' 
as a cook for one of the wealthy Squirrel Hill famiies There 
she met Salvatore Curto, an immigrant Italian gardener who 
had come»frc>mCatanzaro. Italy They were married in 1907 
Salvatore Curto was soon able to build an attractive family 
home at the edge of Frtck-Park. Seven children were born and 
one of them, Catherine, married Christopher Caliguin They 
are the parents of the Mayor 

Family life in the £urto family was an interesting blend of 
Hungarian, Italian, and American customs. Katalin and Salva- 
tore spoke English at home, but the children learned their 
prayers in Hungarian Katahn was an expert cook, an excellent 
homemaker, and loved to dance, sing and celebrate holidays 
in the Hungarian style She liked to participate in social 
events at St Stephens Hungarian Catholic Church in Mc- 
Keesport and at St Ann s Church in Hazelwood Her many 
Hungarian friends visited her frequently Easter, Christmas 
Thanksgiving and New Years were the special holidays when 
all family members gathered at the Curto home Mrs Curto 
was widely known for her Hungarian specialties, kalacs 
fank fruitbread, aimas retes (strudel), and palacsinta The 
Mayor recalled these holidays as special family celebrations 
when everyone enjoyed good fellowship and the feasts 
prepared by his graodmother 

The Mayor remembers his grandmother as a ftfn-loving > 
cheerful and gracious person with an unbounded affection 
for all her Chilean ancj grandchildren She taught them to 
respect people regardless of their religion,.rac&or nationality 
The Mayorstill recalls the special atmosphere ofpeacefulness 
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and lov.ng care that characterized the Curto family He 
considers that harmonious family life as possibly the most 
fruitful influence of his*maternal grandparents 

Speaking from personal experience, the Mayor also com- 
men ted on the personal qualities of Pittsburgh Hungarians 
He has found that Hungarians are good-natured fun-lov.ng, 
gracious, and cheerful He observed and valued these ^quah- 
Ues m his owe family Traditionally. Hungary families laugh 
-children to be tolerant and respectful of other people j. their 
traditions, and values He saw this teaching exemplified both 
m his own family and in.his personal contacts with Hungarians. 
The Mayor thought that he had been strongly influenced by 
these values both in h,s personal and public life Expanding 
on this topic he expressed the view that the ability to accept 
'unfair criticism and to turn the other cheek .s vitally , 
,mportant He -had learned to do so in part as a result of his 
Hungarian-Italian family life Summar.z.ngTnis part of the 
-discussion, the Mayor said. 

t feel privileged and honored that one part of my family _ 
hentaae is Hungarian ' 

The Mayor commented on the current revival of ethnic 
cultures m the United States 'He sees this development as a 
Se-ryimportant and fruitful aspect of contemporary American 
life It is a recognition of the contributions made by '^'grants 
o American society, but even more important, it reflects the ■ 
present role of ethnic cultures in creating a sense af com- 
munity in neighborhoods and an increasing awareness of 
cultural values |,n American society at large Irtfcis concluding 
remarks, the Mayor stated?- fr ' 

I am proud to be associated with the Hungarian and Italian 
immigrant traditions I believe that immigrants made out- , 
standing contributions to Amertcan economic, Profession 
•tend culfural hf>lt is one of the strengths of this country that 
we value these contributions^ encourage the PM™*™ 
of ethnic cultures I will continue tp support the remarkably 
■■diversified ethnic traditions of Pittsburgh in whatever way 
can I commend ^th.s proiect as a contribution to a better 
understanding of the Hungarian heritage in Pittsburgh 
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5. SOURCES AND REFERENCES 

The purpose of these "bibliographical references is to assist 
the teacher, student.' and general reader , n locating the most 
significant source materials relating to the topics covered in 
his curriculum kit. Therefore, only the most important sources 
readily accessible in Pittsburgh are listed. The references are 
grouped by chapters of this narrative. Further source materials 
can be found in Educational Curriculum Kits 8 and 9 of this 

a. Background of Emigrants 

Several excellent studies relating to the statistical, economic 
/social geographic and ethnographic background of Hun- 
' ganan emigration have been published Some are available ' 
: only in Hungarian The most significant are **" 
j Paul Body. "Hungarian Emigration. 1880-1970" in N F 
' - Dre.szigler <ed.) ztruqgic and H Jne Hungar, cW -Ca- 
vtidtan F ni-r^ncv (Toronto, 1981 ) 
John Kosa, "A Century of Hungarian Emigration, 1 850- 1 950 " 
The American Slavic and F.nt Fumpcan Review (Decem- 
ber 1Sfc7). #X yi, 501,5 14 1 6Cem 
Juhanna Puskas, Emigrate- from Hungary to the United 
Sect staff ' Q '- ;(Budapest ' 1975) y Ava,lable ?rom the 

Istvan Racz, A Paraszti migracio es politikai megitelese Mao- ' 
yarorszagon 1849-1 9 14 (Budapest: Akademiai Kiado" 1980) 
(Peasant migration and its political judgement in Hunqary 
1849-191 4). Available from the project staff. 

Gustav Thirnng. "Hungarian Migration of Modern Times" 
IM^Kfl 439 af,0nS 6d Walt?rF w,llc ox (New York, 

The studies by Puskas andTh.rrmg summarize the statisti- 
cal backgrou nd Racz provides the most detailed analysis of 
the pre-1 91 4 emigration Puskas anffBody analyze both the 
quantitative and qualitatfve elements AH studies suggest 
further studies for research yy 
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b. Early HungarianMrhmigrants in Pittsburgh v 

Information for this topic has to be assembled from'? great 

variety of records and sources, not easily accessible The 

most informative sources include: / 

Kalman Kaldor, ed. Magyar Ame/ika Irasban es Kepben (Hun- 
ganan America Written and Illustrated) (St. Louis, 1 937)' In 
Hungarian. Excellent background on the early history of 
Hungarian-Americans. Available in the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh/ 

Kalman Kovacs, ed. Magyar Zaszlo 1899-1927. One of the 

' most valuable primary sources, it is a Catholic weekly 
edited by the founder of the Roman Catholic parish of St 
Stephen, M^Keesport. Volumes for 1 900, 1913-1 927 avail- 
able from the project staff, volumes for 1903-1909 avail- 
able from St. Stephen's Parish. In Hungarian. 

Sarah Landesman, "The Early History of the McKeesport 
Jewish Community," Typescript. 1954. Archives of Indus- 
trial Society, University of Pittsburgh Libraries 

Andrew A Marchbip. "Hungarian Activities in Western Penrf 
sylvania," The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 
(1940) XXXII, 163-174. 

-Szabadsag. Hungarians m America (Cleveland, Ohio, 1940). 
Available from p'roject staff. 

Sandor Toth, ed. Jubileumi Emlekkunyv (Memorial* Album) 
(Pittsburgh, 1 940). Excellent information on the H ungarian 
Reformed Churches in Pittsburgh Available from projecf 
staff. 

c. Hungarian Immigrant Life^ 1900-1940 

The most informative sources are the anniversary publica- 
tions and other records of Hungarian church congregations, 
societies, and organizations, and the Hungarian-|anguage 
press. The anniversary and other records are listed in Educa- 
tional* Curriculum Kit 8. The Hungarian-language press in- 
cludes Magyar Zaszlotf 899-1 927), Pittsburgh! Hiradotf 907- 
1915), Magyar Hit ado (1915-1925). and Maqyanag (1925- 
present) 




d, Post-War Hungarian Immigrants. 1950-1980 , 

The most important records are the papers of organizations 
church congregations, the Hungarian-language press and 
personal collections Also important are oral recollections by 
individual .persons This chapter utilized the latfer source 
extensively Future studies should record on tape 'carefully 
prepared oral history recollections 
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HUNGARIAN ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDY OF PITTSBURGH 

\ 

The Hungarian Ethnic Heritage Study of Pittsburgh has 
published ten curriculum kits that 'present aspects of the 
Hungarian ethnic heritage in Greater Pittsburgh. Following 
are the curriculum kits that have been published: 



1 . Children's Hungarian Hetitage . j 

2. Hungarian Immigrants in Greater Pijteburgh, 1880- 
1980" ,/ 

3. Guide fo Historic Hungarian Places in Greater Pittsburgh 

4. „ Hungarian Community Life in Gtfej|ter Pittsburgh 

5. Hungarian Folk Traditions Revisited 

6. Hungarian Folk Arts and Crafts- • . • 

7. Survey of Hungary: Past and Present, 

8. Hungarian Historical Sources and Collections in Greater 
•Pittsburgh 

9. Bibliographical Guide to Hungarian-American Sources 
10. Teaching Guide for Hungarian Curriculum Kits 



For information concerning theJHunganan Ethnic Heritage 
Study of Pittsburgh, .please contact: > - 



Dr Paul Body Dr. Ruth Biro 

5860 Douglas Street ' 5600 Forbes Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 15217 Pittsburgh, PA 15217 

T6I- (412)422-8370 ' Tel: (412)421-8384 



